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THIRD SESSION 
Friday, April 27, 1917, at 2.30 o'clock P.M. 

(Mr. James Brown Scott, Recording Secretary, called the meeting to 
order.) 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we are faced with many problems — the 
problems of the past, which are yet with us and from which we are trying 
to extricate ourselves; and we are faced by the needs of tlie future, which 
we all hope and pray may be a happier one. We live in a world composed 
of sovereign, equal, and independent states; we know that they must co6p- 
erate, but we have not yet hit upon a method of cooperation which has 
met with the approval of the nations, because calculated to meet their 
needs. Therefore, we are, as it were, like children in the night, groping 
for the light. 

There is one difference between the problems of the past and the prob- 
lems of the future: we have survived the one; we cannot escape the other. 
And the problems of the future, unlike the problems of the past, will always 
be with us and before us, until we have met and solved them. We live in a 
society of nations which is as yet hardly conscious of its existence. How 
can it be made conscious of its rights, of its duties? We live in an ungov- 
erned world, and we know that the lack of government spells anarchy. How 
can we correct this? How can we bring it to pass that we shall live one 
day in a governed world, in which the principles which control the actions 
of nations shall be similar to, if not identical with, those which control the 
actions of men and women? How can the actions of nations be based 
upon principles of justice? What form of organization is necessary, and 
what form of federation, or of cooperation, can we hope to call into being, if 
not for the commonwealth of mankind, for the common weal of mankind? 
The balance of the program of the Society is devoted to the considera- 
tion of questions of this kind, and it is my very great pleasure to introduce 
to you, as the first speaker of the afternoon, Professor Raleigh C. Minor, 
professor of International Law in the University of Virginia, who will dis- 
cuss the place which a legislature should occupy in a scheme of interna- 
tional organization. 
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Professor Raleigh C. Minor. Members of the Society: I have not 
attempted in this paper at all to consider any legislative powers that might 
be vested or conferred upon the legislative body of the international organi- 
zation. I have imagined, as the program also seems to indicate, that we 
should first consider the question of the organization of such a body, before 
we come to consider the powers that should be conferred upon it — the 
legislative powers; and therefore, this paper has been entirely devoted to 
a consideration of the organization of an international legislative body. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
CONSTITUTION OF A LEGISLATIVE BODY 

Address by Raleigh C. Minor, 

Professor of International Law in the University of Virginia 

Such international legislation as has been attempted in the past has 
been accomplished through conferences or congresses wherein each nation 
present has been entitled to an equal voice, and every measure passed has 
been subject to the veto of any state taking part therein. Except as to 
trivial matters, the principle of majority rule has never been recognized. 
The sense of national sovereignty and independence has been too strong 
to admit of imposing an important restriction upon any state without its 
full and free assent. It has followed, therefore, as it always must under 
such conditions, that these conferences have been able to pass but few 
important or complex measures. Nor will they be able to accomplish more 
in the future unless the right of national veto of international legislation 
be qualified, or substituted by some form of majority rule binding upon 
. all, — in other words, unless the international conference, as at present 
recognized, be converted into a true legislative body. 

I shall assume, therefore, for the purposes of this discussion at least, 
that the nations are willing to surrender their sovereignty and independ- 
ence to an extent necessary to allow the proper action of a majority in 
some form to bind each individually, provided their safety and necessary 
independence be sufficiently safeguarded. How, then, may an interna- 
tional legislative body be organized so as to permit measures to be passed 
by a majority vote, and yet preserve the essential safety and independence 
of each component state? 

In the intercourse of nations the two predominant principles are: first, 
the equality that exists between them in respect of sovereignty and dig- 
nity; and second, the inequality that exists between them in respect of 



